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Dedicated 
to an age in which the motor bus, replacing steam 
and electric transportation, brings back 
tn some degree the flavor of an 
age gone by 
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Tue Guarp: “Lively, gentlemen. Two 
minutes to go. Yes,ma’am, your parcel’s in 
the boot. Lady with you, sir? Mind that 
ladder, Bob. All right inside? Yes, sir, 
frosty weather,sir. Make it rum, my dear. 
Two ton on four wheels today; top’s full, 
boots full, seats full. That door tight, Jo? 
Thank’ee, my dear. Better pack that 
straw round your feet, ma’am; it’ll be nip- 
ping cold till sun up. Now, gentlemen! 
Allright and tight? Ready, Tom?” THE 
CoacuMan: “All ready. [To the ostler| 
Give ’’em their ’eads. I’ve got ’em. [To 
nobody in particular| Precious sticky lot, 
these ’ere.”” Tue Guarp: “Leaving time. 
Hold fast! “ Start” 
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And off weare, in the grey before dawn- 
_ing, with a flying start, at a sharp canter. 
Early morning lights gleam from the 
passing windows; low curling smoke from 
home fires, hanging athwart the street, 
tells of life reawakening to the day. Be- 
hind us dies the sleepy call of the old Char- 
ley from his sentry box, ‘Six o’ the clock, 
and a hazy marrrning!” and the long 
miles begin to slip back under the clatter 
of sixteen flying hooves. 

On and on, and now we are clear of the 
city, swaying in the rutted road past lum- 
bering stage-waggons. Here,near the end 
of its night run, comes the mail, its lamps 
still lit, its three outside passengers heavily 
asleep and chilled blue, inertly lunging 
together, as the mail rocks, like bags of 
meal, Its coachman salutes us with his 
whip, its guard with avaliant twanging on 
his “yard of tin,’to which ours responds in 
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kind, on the bugle. The east glows silver 
and rose; the sun is coming; the pulsing 
backs and haunches 
of our horses grow 
clearer through the 
steam and fog. 

On and on, as the 
road clears of luggage 
vans andcarts. Often, 
indeed, it clears sud- 
denly, the carter pre- 
ferring temporary 


lodging in the ditch 
to disputing the right of way with a four- 
horse thunderbolt, which would smash 
him like an eggshell. Might is right down 
the coach road, though equal-handed jus- 
tice rules everywhere else. We have the 
sun now, though we are none the better 
for it, the north wind disputing with pene- 
trating success any hope of comfort. 
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And now our first pause in our long 
’ flight, for westop only to change teams and 


for meals. se Gienee Horses” 


No time to stretch legs, or take a nip at 
the hospitable bar; the ostlers and stable 
boys, experts at their trade, and prouder of 
it than Lucifer, will re-horse a coach in 
fifty seconds, before you can get down and 
up again. With the task your crack coach 
puts on horse-flesh, teams must be changed 
every six or eight miles, and seconds are 
precious things when a coach proprietor 
forfeits eightpence of his fare for every 
minute the coach is late. So here is our 
new team, all ready, popped with tossing 
manes and champing bits into the places 
of the lathered four who are leaving us; 
snap goes the whip, and again the wheels 
are spinning the miles behind us. The 
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Romans built this road; what would they 
think of the way we go over it? 

It grows frostier with the morning, but 
a brisk run of two hours and a half brings 
us to a friendly inn where we can scramble 
off and on again, and have time enough 
between, if our fingers are not too stiff, to 
bolt some blazing coffee and snatch abun. 
This passes on the time-bill of the coach © 
for breakfast. One has only to ride nine 
hours more till dinner, the coach com- 
pany apparently being unwilling to carry 
a passenger anda full stomach for the same 
fare. The best you can hope for is a waiter 
or maid at some shift of horses, with some 
light refreshment on a tray; and look out 
how you swallow it, for you are likely to 
start with a jerk that will strangle you for 
half an hour. 

Off again, and so violently that we sus- 
pect our smart fresh cattle, matched chest- 
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nuts, of having been put to the coach by 
some lordy owner to be broken in, at the 
risk (not worth considering) of breaking 
our heads in in the process. The guard 
favors us with the “Tantivy Trot” on the 
bugle; if we are to enter paradise, how- 
ever, we would prefer to await the con- 
ventional horn of Gabriel, and not shoot 
into it full of splinters and horseshoes, 
from a wayside wreck. 

On and on; towns turn to villages, vil- 
lages to hamlets, hamlets to little thorps 
and isolated farms. Our breath comes 
crisply in white clouds. The guard, point- 
ing out landmarks as we fling by them, 
chats cheerfully of ancient glories, mi- 
nutely of recollected murders, admiringly 
of highwaymen, and regretfully of liber- 
al-handed lordly passengers ofa better day. 
The Squire denies that hi ghwaymen are 
dead. They live again, he declares, as 
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coach-proprietors, as monopolists, safe- 
guarded by the kingdom in their depre- 
dations, at stupendous profits, on the trav- 
elling public. Cheaper to be robbed by 
Dick Turpin, he says, than by Chaplin or 
Baxendale or Sherman. 

On and on, and we listen to anecdotes 
and legends of the road; to men who have 
ridden behind “‘four blind’uns and a bolt- 
er,” been run away with into toll-gates, 
forded floods up to the traces, shivered in 
coaches when the doors were opened that 
the wind might not blow them over, or 
come a cropper into a snowdrift, four 
wheels up. The guard makes light of all 
this. It’s the day’s work, he says; he would- 
n’t give a d--n for a man that hadn’t had 
an accident— what good would he be 
when he got one? His talk is all of the 
prize ring, the race track, of gambling 
and hunting; and he punctuates his genial 
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sporting causerie by blowing kisses to inn 
windows from which female headgear 
glimpses, and exchanging witticisms with 
passing post-chaises and horseback riders. 

Now a toll-gate, one of many, at which 
the stage must pay, though the mail goes 
free. At this one it looks for a moment as 
though we were to be edified by an exhi- 
bition of the fistic art between the toll- 
man, whom we have had to rouse from 
the Nirvana of sleep, and the guard, who 
has dragged him into the road by the scruff 
of the neck. But time is precious, and the 
threatened hostilities evaporate into a 
voluble exchange of insult. Your coach- 
crews hate nothing worse than paying 
turnpikes; to their minds a barred gate is 
an affront. A coach is made to go, and 
nothing else matters; the guard and his 
clock, the coach, coachman, and horses 
are a single piece of mechanism. 
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Good galloping ground here, and a 
spanking team of greys. We are timed 
along this stage at eleven miles an hour, 
which means fifteen in places. There is no 
faster coaching than this in all England, 
and with an equal load of passengers and 
luggage, there will probably never be any 


faster travel in the world. 


“(lear the Road” 


“Know wot I ’ears?’’ asks the coach- 
man, suddenly become communicative. 
“T ’ears of a feller yesterday as says ’e can 
put coaches on rails, and run ’em with a 
blessed tea-kittle. That’s likely, that is.’’ 
And he cecllapses into sphinx-like silence 
again, decrescendo, with a rumbling 
laugh. Whatwill visionaries think of next, 
we wonder. One mightas well talk of fly- 
ing as travelling by steam. 
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Brrr-r-r-r, the wind is cold, and the sun 
_ hugs the horizon, ringed and pallid. We 
stamp, and wrap our cloaks about us. The 
coach swings and plunges wildly. Gleeful 
drunkards hail us from the village ale- 
house as we thunder by. Our fingers and 
feet are numb, we wring our icy noses, and 
slap our tingling ears. If one only could 
run coaches with a tea-kettle; and warm 
them, too! Our passenger on the box is 
young, horsily dressed. An amateur driver, 
probably, and for all we know, the heir to 
an earldom; for the passion of your bud- 
ding peer is to “take ’em down the road,’ 
point-device the professional. 

« Ave’emalongabit,sir?”’ asksthe Jehu. 

But the Squire, who has been ominously 
boiling, now erupts. “Coachman, if there 
is law in England, and you let that young 
cub take the reins, I’ll have you off the 
box. It’s ten pounds fine and dismissal, and 
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s<? Oliday;*sif,’’ 
proffers the Jehu, 
Galloping ground taken aback. 


«The more reason I won’t have my neck 
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broken, and the law, too. Holiday, in- 
deed; to be killed by a gentleman driver. 
You know very well that Sir Vincent Cot- 
ton upset the <§var with just such nonsense. 
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And you ’re bad enough, what with the 
- drink, yourself.” 

“T ain’t’ad but six brandies and two goes 
o’ Old Tom this blessed day!” protests the 
Jehu in hot indignation. “And I’1l leave it 
to hany gentleman ’ere if ’e vas ever drove 
better! And Vinny vouldn’t’ave upset the 
&J¢ar neither, if Jo Walton’adn’t grabbed 
the ribbons. Leave alone a man as is driv- 
in’, I says.” . 

Aggrieved and sullen, he sulks on the 
box until the Squire, mollifying, snorts, 
“Well, well, let the boy drive. No worse 
than you, I dare say.” 

And so My Lord proves to be, as far as 
we can see. He drives as well and spits 
quite as prodigiously as any professional. 
A strange comradeship this, between our 
old nobility (God bless "em) and the 
coaching gentry. But theyare both privi- 
leged classes, whose chief interest is in 
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horses. Another secret of My Lord’s favor 
is, of course, a handsome pourdozre for the 
Jehu, for the world knows no such auto- 
crats as your stage-coachmen and guards, 
oraclass more grossly spoiled. Acoachman 
is lord of the road, and graciously extends 
his sovereignty to the whole nation; and 
the jovial cockaded and gold-laced func- 
tionary on the rear boot you can put down 
without compun¢tion for a free-trader, 
smuggling tobacco, illicit liquor and 
poached game in the luggage, and carry- 
ing on heaven knows what traflic of cun- 
ning knowledge all along his route. 

On and on, through the long day, now 
in animated conversation, now in long si- 
lences, during which all shiver and yawn 
and stretch. Past stately old cathedrals, 
portly manors, frowning castles; through 
town after town, across frozen moors, 


skirting high garden-walls. Numbed 
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through, we whirl by, the admiration of 
‘children and the chronometer of the peas- 
antry. We sing, and indulge in the various 
other distractions of idle folk possible on 
the roof of a reeling coach. Truth to tell, 
they are not many, and those a bore. Even 
a race with an opposition coach would be 
welcome to break the monotony, for all 
the danger it entails; but coachmen have 
gone to jail for that, and passengers to the 
churchyard, which facts discourage it. 

On and on till noon, and into the after- 
noon, following the chilled sun. We won- 
der how guards and coachmen can do this 
every day, or what is worse, every night, 
and keep their sanity. Yet to them it is life. 
And in any event,we go ceaselessly along, 
while we have heard of passengers who 
spent both day and night in snowbound 
coaches, while the guard, with the horses, 
went forward with the mail. 
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On and on, till you wonder the wheels 
are not worn to the hubs, and whether you 
will ever get yourself thawed out. 

On and on, now with four which 
the Jehu contemptuously designates as 
«“Rumbleguts and Bumblekite, Stagger- 
ing Bob and Davy,” and now with four 
which even he will admit, between vol- 
canic drags on his Havannah, are a“‘showy 
handful.”” This he proves by “springing 
’em’’ four miles in twelve minutes, stamp- 
ing the footboard, “hitting ‘em and hold- 
ing em,” and “picking ’em up and setting 
’°em down a halfa mile ahead.”’ Take care 


of yourself, if you can, and pick asoft place 
to fall on. « Slacken Pace” 


Slower now, and having something else 
to think of than our necks, we feel a sud- 
den craving in our midriffs. This sharp 
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air sets the appetite. We are coming to a 
populous town. A sharp turn brings us 
under the arch into the inn yard, and to a 
dead standstill. Twenty minutes to scram- 
ble down in, and eat what youcan,so make 
the best of it. 

Twenty minutes—and you face a hun- 
dred edibles. Roast pork and roast goose, 
roast beef and roast chicken, roast mutton, 
mutton chops and veal cutlets, rump steak 
and hare, Irish stew and veal pie, pigeon 
pie and kidneys, rabbit pie and boiled ham, 
bacon and eggs and hot muffins, old ale 
and crusted port, burgundy and sherry, 
gingerbread and plum pudding. The only 
trouble is to get something of anything 
from the scurrying waiters, for the coach 
to London hasarrived ahead ofus; theroom 
is full of ravenous humanity; the “insides,” 
those nabobs of the road, must have their 
special table and the first attention. Every- 
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thing is hurly-burly and confusion; one 
would be lucky not to starve to death in 
the midst of plenty at this frantic feast. 
«Coming, sir, coming!”’ <« Waiter!” 
««Can’t I have some punch?” «Who ever 
saw such service?” “I ordered duck—a 
man can’t live on onions!” “Waiter, this 
soup is cold!” «Waiter, waiter!” ‘“‘Why is 
it we can never get anything but mutton?” 
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“Sorry, sir, pork pie’s all gone, sir. Bit of 
cold ’am, sir?” ‘Coming, sir!” “There 
aren’t no tea, ma’am, don’t forget the 
waiter.” ‘‘Why in the world aren’t they 
ever ready for a coach?” “Look ’ere, you 
give me abad shillin’!”’ “When will I get 
that cheese?” “Cheese was all eat up by 
the mail,sir. Got some nice pigs trotters.” 
“Muffins, sir; yes, sir.” «That ain’t your 
fowl, sir; who wants the waiter?” 

“Coach is leaving! Lively, gentlemen, 
please! [fyouplease! Leaving! Time’sup!” 

Time, time; the god of guards, the curse 
of passengers. You tumbled off; you tumble 
on again, with the drumstick of a goose in 
one hand, and your mouth full of pastry. 
Bang go the doors,bang goes the hind boot. 
“Tve got em!” Jangle go the chains, 
crack goes the whip, and we are whirling 
down the road again to that endless mus- 
ketry of hammering horseshoes. 
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Why does saving time shorten life? 
When things went slower, we lived, or 
seemed to live, longer. Now youare swept 
from place to place, a hundred miles or 
more the twelve hours, hungry, dirty, 
shaken to a jelly,and time seems to be no 
time. This rush and scurry will surely be 
the ruin of civilization. 

We have left some former passengers, 
and their places are filled with new ones. 
The coach was booked through all full, 
two weeks ago. To keep people from trav- 
elling, at any price of discomfort, is im- 
possible. 

We had thought nothing insuperable to 
our conveyance, yet at last we come to 
something,alongsteep hill, insolently con- 
fident, confronting us. The Jehu pulls up. 

“Stretch of collar-work’ere, gentlemen. 
’ Ave to ask you to walk.”’ So we must dis- 
mount, insides and all (which, being stiff as 
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tongs,we are onlytoo gladto do) and climb 
the hill afoot. Legs asleep, arms like crick- 
et bats,we trudge laboriously along, releas- 
ing complaining cramps which our mum- 
ified existence, while we were swaddled 
onthe coach-top, hadheldin leash. Riding 
or walking, travellers must be content. We 
were glad to quit the coach,we are glad to 
get on it again. 

Down hill now, on the other side. The 
guard puts on the skid, and the wheelers 
bear back on the pole. The hill is steep, 
and the descent dangerous. But at the bot- 
tom, the skid removed, we’re off again. 
Rattle and bounce in the frozen furrows, 
rumble over the bridges. Theleadersstrain 
apart andthe wheelers pound behind them, 
all lunging along head first. A bad foot- 
ing, a loose stone, a stumble, and we'll all 
be in the ditch, a snarl of kicking hooves 
and broken legs and tumbling luggage. 
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The up-mail ditched here last week, and— 

Well, it was only by the grace of God 
that we didn’t, too, for we went around 
the corner on two wheels, holding on for 


dear life. « Steady” 


A close shave, 
though we are still rolling like aship ina 
storm. On and on, however, undeterred, 
for your coachman grown cautious will 
never make his time, and time is not only 
money, it is the Cosmos, the end and aim 
of all creation, with these folk. Let the 
philosophers dispute that it exists only in 
opinion; your stage translates it into eleven 
miles an hour, waving all questions of 
noumena and phenomena aside. 

Dusk, and a leaden sky. The wind still 
colder, and a few dancing snow flakes 
borne on it. Like stars, lights twinkle 
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about the quiet countryside. The grey 
’ earth, merging into the grey sky, seems to 
lift these peaceful homes the nearer heav- 
en. Perhaps that star of old was a home 
star; then they were indeed Wise Men 
who sought it out. 

Slowly the grey turns to violet, and our 
orange lamplight cradles the road in ra- 
diance. Faster and faster the elfin flakes 
sweep across the golden glow; the wind 
grows boisterous. 

“Fwoa! Hyah!” The coachman braces 
back, the coach swerves, the horses rear. 
For one terrifying second we totter on 
the brink of overturn. No, we're safe. 
The guard drops deftly from the boot 
and runs ahead. 

“Trace gone on that off leader, ’Arry. 
Vy don’t they ’orse a coach vith decent 
*arness? Where’s the chain trace?’ A clank 
and a rattle, the trace is on, we’re away! 


Sear 


But not for long. Ahead, bright win- 
dows slant their light across the road. A 
town leaps out of the night. We clatter 
on the pavement between the flickering 


gas lamps. “<Pyl] Up ” 


An inn sign, and a bustle of ostlers and 
porters. Mine host agrin at the door, wait- 
ers and chambermaids flocking, lanterns 
swinging and dazzling. The bang of a lad- 
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der, the boots opened, theluggagetumbled 
out. Wreaths at the window, a crowd of 


idlers, waiting friends and revellers. 


“‘ FHlome’’ 


“Now, gentlemen, look alive. Mind 
that lady down.” “Coachman, sir; thank 
you, sir.” “Stopping ’ere, sir?’ ““Makeita 
ot rum, my love, it varms a man like your 
bright eyes.”’ “‘Bed-room and breakfast, 
sir?’ “‘Guard, sir; on time to the minute.” 
“Ostler, sir; thank you, sir.” “Take your 
baggage? Porter, sir.” “Here y’ah, Tzmes! 
London papers!”’ ‘Wet, ma’am? Put you 
right in the ingle seat; nice fire, ma’am.”’ 
“Yes, madam, your parcel is in the boot.” 
“Rough going, Tom.” “Ay,a foul night. 
Make it brandy,’ot.”” THE New Guarp: 
“Yes, sir; off directly, sir. Can’t put you 
inside; all full. Don’t forget your ducks, 
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The luggage tumbled out 
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sir; they’re hanging on the for’ard lamp. 
. Now, gentlemen; lively, please; if you 
please! Two places here, for two getting 
off. Coach-time!”’ 

And the Squire, who has grumbled all 
the way down, like a true-born Briton, 
shakes us by the hand, and brushes the 
snow,with a fatherly thoughtfulness, from 
Frances’ tippet. 

“Leaving us? I’ve got three hours yet, 
worse luck, Well, good bye, mydears. Good 
bye! God bless you! And 


A Perry Christmas!” 
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First edition, one hundred copies 
The Perry- Estabrook Press, Inc. 
(Cambridge, Massachusetts 
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